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The development function in tlie 1970's vyill be a 
test of the management skills Of policy-making 
trustees, dechion making administratfits and sales 
manager development' officers to plan Tor and se cure 
financial resources from constituents buffeted by new 
issuer and new forces in .our society, our economy 
and our educational system. » 

No lo^iger can trustees and administratorrtest or 
expect development, office proficiency to produce 
new and more dollars in isolation from, what happjyis., 
withip. the institution. ^ - ^ / 

"No longer can faculty Mo their own thing' T 
expecting magic production of their own salaries 
from . admjnistratprs and trustees in' spite v of all 
consequences of their actions. . .\ * . 

No longer can; alumhi and* Mends reside in 
resplendent indifference withholding leadership and 
finartcial support because the old campus' isn't what it 
used to be, forgetting that their generation went, to^ 
the dogs before. thi^ generation did. 1 

^ No longer cai\ colleges'afford publications, public 
relations, alumni relations and news bureaus which,, 
under some flag of puritanical symb olism, rema in 
alpof from action-oriented, financial and leadership 
response promotion.* 

No longer can development cj^ficers ignore 
personal and professional responsibilities to set and .j 
meet goals and to design hard-sell programs for 
annual, capital and deferred giving. * 

* To achieve dolfar goals and. dollar needs for the 
seventies, greater/ Attention to^ the management 
requirements for success than heretofore experienced 
wiU be mandatory. ' • \ 

The wo^ds sales, goals, sche'dules^ profits, market 
testing, productivity and responsibility have been, 
no-no's in the educafignal vocabulary too long. No 
long(jrl . / ^ • . 

The development function is no more and no 
less . than a sales management function. There are 
very, very few developmeht personnel who have the 
inclin-dtion, personality ^r capacity to be or to 
become sajesjnen, much less sales managers. Yet anjT. 
definition their job niust include air*the 
technicalities, techniques ^and tenacity of sales, 
malagers., . . , / • 



*Each year, /cpbrts/ are re.ceXed^ ' of . to*tal 
philantliwpic giving by all sources individuals, 
foundations and bUMnesses to all caUseSi. Of these 
billions, almost aflways about 85 percent dre^^ivcn by 
individ,uals throOfeti outright gifts and , bequests. All • 
educ^ition receives •ab5ut 17 percent of the total arid 
people - individuals, not foundations, not business 
firms - gave the bulk of all funds given. These are the 
diipensions of the development officer's job at your 
college. How are^you to getyour fair share? '"^ 

The development program, therefore, must be a 
_ thoroughly prepared plan based uponiionest, open 
,^ academic validity, realistic appraisal of philanthropic 
•potential, concentration on major, large gift potential 
.SQurces'of support, careful strategy in/conditioning 
and sohcitation, ana a sales management-sensitive 
development officer. , ^ ' ^ 

/^^^ Perhap^s the development function can be besj, 
. described by means of a diagrammatic foMula * 

Atb/S).P(A/.VN/0 J±B. XS/G = ?$ 

C + C2 + P(R)+ V^^SK A + C + D ^ 

. The formula symbols ate: 

A - aiithenticators R - research 

B -^governing board W - volu^reWs™'"' 

S - sponsors/councils ASK - the asking process 

P plans • bp development plan 

A ~ academi^^ ' ' v S - staff ' , 

/ F - financial . B budget 

N*- needs ' A - annual giving 

, 0 - opportunities C -j capital giving 

" -'C - case ""'^ D -f deferred giving ' ' ^ 

. - coi^tioning S - schedules \ / ; 

P - ,tKOsp,ects ' G - goals , ^ 

• ' f ^ ' 

,Lct us examine in detail each of the. elements of 

the. formula in tejrms of what , they mean to the 
4evelopinent officer in Tplarining and managing the 
/selling of college n^eds an'd opportunities to 
' constituent! thr'Ou]^ a development program. 
* . ' * * 

**A" autlienticators - are those individuals who, 

by reason of their presence and by reason of their 
responsibilities, say "this college is good, this college 
is doing its job, I believe in tills college, I work for 
arid give to this college, thi$ college deserves to thrive 
and be in man*s service .'\Authenticators w)io arc^ 
. trustees also have a legal responsibility tof assure and 
to insure good manajgement. Sponsors Wlis'ted as 
volunteers to extend the arm of/ the ftr"^'^^^ 
volunteers in a development council \oi other. 
O' mmittees serve to further authenticate th^mirpose, 
£ I^C rvice and need for continuity of the college. J 



What docs the Board have io do withMhe^ 
development function * Ilie very composition of the 
membership of the Board mui>t i^crve to authenticate, 
to validate, (8 tell the constituents of the institution 
that members are respected and resporisible leading 
citizen^, carefully balanced, representative of* 
economic, professional and other societal grouping?, 
if the Board is not so consWuctcd, th6n the 
development officer Will find it difficult to stimulate 
non-board members to rally to the cause and needs of 
tlve college when its own board may not represent, 

!P5Pi55. or motivate persons of greater influence and 

* .afflue'nce.^ This very simple but tremehdously 
important fact of human relationships .goes back to 
• ^ an old principle that a fountain risqs no ftifeher than 
its^source. There are rare exceptions, 

American philanthropy is ' ^trustee inspired, 
volunteer centered and staff serviced/ Trustees, must 
lead the way. The development program. must be 
their program. T^e deveslopmept officer must be their 
, , sales manager, the preSfident, chief executive,,lhcn, as 
a team, ^the development program qan begin to 
^ unfold. The extent to which authenticators are not \ 
^ up to leadership demands for the seventies, just to 
that extent wilUuccess of the development program 
fail to meet potential, 

^ * "P'* - plans for the future^are notoriously lacking 
in oiif colleges today even after a dec^e. of talk 
. about them and urgency for them. Long-range 
academic plan§ *'A'* and financial projections "F" 
must exist if ,'tlie colleg^ is to convince ^y 
sophisticated donor that his assets will be^bcst usca at* 
that college. . . . ' , . 

..Whatever the development officer has ta sell in 
terms of program, people, equipnrent, plant, faculty 
Salaries, student aid, endowment should be based" 
upon thorouglily studied acaderftic requireinents, 
/ These requirements should be converted to financial 
projections considering fun3s fipm all sources and * 
documenting those addrtional resources required to, 
meet operations, capital, and special program Aeeds. 
Njibney cannot be raised in a" vaciium. A college 
without such plan^ \s operating in a vacuum. The 
experienced development officer will ascertain this 
before his employment and conclude the situation ho 
is expected t^^manage is impossible before he starts. 

But there is one more factor: the ^development 
, officer ^'hould batnWlv'ed in planning.either 'Mm tqam 
inember or observer. Tlie sales manager must know 
12^}^ sells, the process, tl\e priorities, the 
tl^Lnents, the resolutions of planning to better' 



understancl and communicate tcj the volunteer 
salesman and the culiege cunstituer\cy the validity of 
hisT^^ales plan as 'rootifd in sound academic and 
fihancial planning. * ' ' • 

-*N" - Out of the planning process will come the 
neetd for philantHrogic support whether these needs' 
are for anriual budget, special ^pital needs, major 
capital needs, .or endowment for stability and 
security. The /leeds should be woven 'into isa total 
developwnt pjogram. Colleges should not falter in 

cortimunica.ting tot^J Jic^^ds in nrder that ronstituents 

^e-^ware of the fall jgquirexij^eats-for the future and 

evidence of management preparation for the 
^future. Priorities can be set according to^pressure for 
%eeds to be met and/or potential for achievement. 
But hard experience has taught ""us that donors Nyith 
substantial potential will consider their immediate 
and ultimate gift potential in terms of total needs of 
the college: . • ^ • ^ 

"0" - Gift opportunities are the pegs on which * 
spej:ial interests * are hung and gift| motivated. 
Unrestricted gifts iire the* president's dream, the 
business ,officer's soul and the development officer's 
zeal but the doner has his own jriotivations. Gift 
opportunities should be diverse as to nature and ' 

* amount ^of cost. .Colleges have not adequately 
nriarketed all the possible gift opportui^jties which 
could bp of assistance as budget relief itefns,, 
Sonie .such opportunities are existing buildings, robms 
and facilities; campus, beautification and »care; , 
equiprpQnt obsolescence, libraVy acquisitions, rare 
book funds," presidential office endowment, faculty 
^assistance funds, p^blicHtions, "remodeling and . 
modernization funds. The a*mount of tlie gift 

• opportunity should reflect the value oflhegift to the 
donor, riQt actual cost to^ the college.^ ' 

^These are above4Jie-rijne planning coqsideri^tions of 
tfie ^ formula. B^IoW'the-lijfi^,' factots are 
.''t^plem^ntational considerations. ' ^ ^ 

' [ ''6^^^ The case is the sales st«^;^or the college. It . 
.should lell why a donor's dollar is. best spent at the . 
college and why it provides the greatest reward and 
satisfaction to him. It should also convey confidence ^ 
that this is a wise investment in th/3 college. The case .J 
should not.be an ^historic document. It Should be a 

^watm, hurtian, motivational statement bf why the 
college, ex^ts, emphasizing its role in ^meeting 
significant social jieeds. It should, offer proof of its 
utility and 'expectancy for greater achievement. It 

^ ' Duid tell and sell the institution so the reader is 

lOved to act at his highest capacity. The case 
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Statement cannot be an academic treatise^no^ is it a 

* doctoral "thesis. It maj>t be a^ wfo document ,usable . 

• f6r ^oth voluntv'er leadership enlistment and gift | • 
stimulation and action. . ^/ [ 

. "C^" connotes the iirgency and necessity for- { - 
continuous communication with prospeit^,. Trustees, * 
presidents, some volunteers and 'Some development' 
officers often race to ask a prospect for a gift only to 
find coolness, and disappointmei^t waiting. > 

Harold (Sy) Seymour, a dean of the art ^ of* 
philanthropic fund raising outlined six points in a" 

' psychological sequence of* success which are 
appropriate to recap here. TJiis sequence of selling is 

^paraphrased as follows: . •* . 

Attention: The prospect must be aware of 
problems, opportunities potential, quality, , 
authentication, aplanof action, social value. After his 
attention is g«>incd, the prospect can be niadeaware of,... * 
, the diversity of people, the diversity 'of/eryi$es in t 
order to find his particular interest or o|?ncem at the 
particular institution.'' ' » 




Interest: Xhe'crit|c3l^''5mjnd step of. success is,.^ 
gaining theprdspej^'<mtercst. People are^attractcd to 
people, to idpa^o ideals, to concepts. Infrequentty 
are thev;ittra<?ted to budget needs or buildings. Also 
peopjrare attracted to and respond when their own 
int^ests tire appealed to. But the institution must 
answer the questions most subtly, why me? Why 
should 1 get involvedfl<)r be concerned? Wliat does this 
mean to me or my farilily? Here the pride of 
association is a great motivational factor pride in 
identification with the institution, its chiof -Executive, ^ 
its^ Jhcwlty, its trustees, its program, its services, or, 
otl/er volunteers.' A prospect's interest cannot be 
.as/sumed, it must be assidously so.uglit and won. 



Confidence. After his attention and^i^terest have 
en piqued he must gain ct^nfidence in*leadersKip,in 
management, in personnel, in services, in tlie ^ 
^ studeivts. Tf)e Cj;mmunication of confidence is a most 
difficult achievement because it is most intangible. 

* ConvicCion. The prospect must ^ain assurance as , 

to the merits of the institution which has gaine dliis , 

attention, attractea • his interest, and instifted \ 

confidence by proving the advantages resulting to \ 

^ himself from his iiivolvement and support. 
» 

Desire: The p^'ospect's desire to >be part of a 
^ gram for futufe security and s(abiUty is most 
g|^(]]"lcult to achieve. Tlie^ros^pef^Ust twwr t^ be 
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^ " fevolvfed. He must want to have a financial. p^«' ^ 
achieving goals of quality, distinction, dollars or 
success. He must desire the personal satisfaction 
k Whith comes from involvemeilt* and participation. 
The ' ^development officer's greatest task is to 
transfdi;iTi . conviction to desire, then desire into 
action. * , . . • > 

Actjpn: This is the payoff - .when a leadership 
, prospect. says that he will accept' the chairmanship or . 
membdrship. This is the test - when the prospect 
says that he will give to the extent of .his capacity. 
^ Jhis is when thq prospect saysHhatlieThas heard t"Re 
sales story , he has become int(!rested, he is corifyWnt 
of the merits of the institution, he is convince3uiat it 
must be maintained and sustained, and that he desires 
to help in its assurance of stability^nd security. 

There is a poim beyond which the cultivation .of a 
prospect^ can be counterproductive. Individuals or 
,organi^tions which are the object of affection of the 
institution over a ptotxacted period without .being 
gsked to do '^something can* become suspicious, 
knowing w^ell tlvit they are being "set up.", If the 
request for actioQ does not materialize at the right 

^psyxhoIogicalitune,^eir- interest .Bey^ond^'thatain^e.^-^ 

can wane. Therefore, philai'ithropic planning and fund 
raising are an art in the study of people - prospect by . 
prospm, project by^roject. , - 

"P" - is for prospects. Pr^specls for philanthropic ^ 
support_ai^^l matriculants of the institution, parents 
anf families of matriculants, 'friends, individuals in 
he cpmyiunity, chur.cji members, business 
^ ©rgani^tions, private ^foundations, past and present 
facujty, past and preseht trustees, past an.d present 
•kaff . 

"P (R)" Prospect ^seafch is^itical par"Sof the 
devcl6pment officer's role in .order that the human 
resources of time ^anja talent, and the financial 
resources, represented in budgets be, used wisely and 
to the Inkiest possible productivity per man hour alid 
per ^dollar spent. Therefore, thpfough prospect 
, research 3ho\ild result in determinir)g from among all 
constituents those individual 6i organizational 
. T<5sources which have the capacity to produce the 
gre.atest results earliest and' continuously. A rule, of 
thumb* hjig established, uYiscientifiC but proved 
^ through} practice, indicates that 10 percent tlie 
constifufency can be. expected* to 6e above^vli^rage 
donorl Tliis average may Ije $10'Q/fe^ annual giying 
&1000 for capital giving. It is very important to 
gl^l^ /riiiine who the 10 percent are to wliich thoroug^ 



stody must be given ^as bona fide candidates for 
siibstantial gifts.* . ' ' ).^^ ^ 

There is on'a^dditional rule of thi^b which says 
that one percent of the constituency can'be expected^ 
to be prospects for very substantiaf gifts. Th/se ihay 
be the individuals of, organizations who unknowihgTy . 
or knowingly hold'^ijn thejr hearts and hands the 
capacity to assure the stability and se^zfurity of the' 
institution VfutuT^>^ / ' / 

* • , ^ 

H A'pubtic'relatioqis text riiany yj^a^ s ago>^tated ttiaT* 
every college president should det^rmme^arly in his ' ' 
ttilnuftisU^tiop tliuse lOT) individuals wKose support 
can makellit-MUjTerence in the sjtlryival of the 
institution. How MTi?tny.^ollege .^ud university 
presidents or headmasters oTsefitJndary schools, or^ 
ad ministrators of ji ospitatTknow'thcir -100 special 
T)rospects'' Yet, th'erTedsts^^lind bdlief that some 
. large number of ' individuals aT^icJsQim of' the 
clarion call Will comt forward and caiise acDntiiiuing 
ringing of the devefopment officer's cAsh registerT^t^ 
So. Successful pljiianthrupy is engiqeAed, using all the | 
fesiJtutcc mcthiinics possible \wth understanding / 
that in the fjn^ analysis the prospectVreadiness and / 
cap^ictty must be carefully studied, strmegically an^y" 
logically, for the $est posSiple results for the 
institution and" the greatest o/rsonal satisfaction ^ 
the d/)nor. 
' / 

' ^ ^ **V" Voli^nleers are t^fie frortt line salesmen for 
_.lilie_ dei^eb^imenj^officc/ Trustees (i^utlieaticators) 
must lead the way, s^^tho^ce, sef'the tone, lead 
first and give first. Then oilier volynteers who are 
_ carefMy..^ei:Je^^ and con3itlt)ried^to be 
salesmen tor thC/lnsTitutioiT tarry the message-ond 
brlng^ home. tb6 results under iKe tuidage add 
assistance, of mc development*^iiles,offij|er?lHere4h^ 
fest of ^the/aevelopment officer is in hjs teiiching"" 
ability' as/a sales^managcr to train, inspirq," assist apd 
prepar^he wjjy for volunteers. The sophisticated 
dev^)pment officer will.enlist.no myre volunteers 
tlm his administrative staff can handle. One learns 
early in ' this business that happy, productive 
volunteers^ are directly proportioijate t® the staff^ 
service they /eceive. 4nJivirhnib-who promise to give 
of their time and oC their assets first can becoti^ 
* ineffective if they are not well handled continuous^. 
' And volunteers are susceptible to a philanthropic 
' disease known as *campaign fatigue', people can. 
becpme tired and worn out. Volunteers who are tried 
^"fJ true arc nceded/but Jnstitutipns today shbuld 
1^1^^-: also for newJpadofsKip, new volunj<<ers, fre^h 



* approacbe^, new vigor to 4j:arry out new piaivs to 
meet neV forces afui new l^ues -in a new decOjiie' for 
. new national and societal needs. ^ • '% 

"ASI?* - With all the planning and preppjatiqn, the 
moment pf truth in the efficacy of the institution is 
the momeijt \yhen someone asks specifically for a 
dollar response - a specific participation^ Always 
such asking should be wjthout apology, The prospect*^ 
will decide.. The asker must be sure that the amount 

asked .complements the estimated capacity and 

interest ot the prospect. 



All of/the^e factori.pan no^ .be woven 'iptd a 
develbpment plan, and t'R'ere must be a deveje^pment 
plan just as there must be aaac;i^emic pl^Just as 
^ /there must be a financial phn^just as Uiere must be a 
';master plan for^he inititu^ix)^. ' ^ 

"D P" - The development plan is a sales^plah. 
Taking ipto consideration all' the,, formula element^ 
the development plan is a design to get people to give 
of their time .and osset^, jnsure stabili^*and 
security of the college, not jiist to meet needs', "JB" is 
a reminder that budget coslts must be consid^reH an 
investment which shouW athieve maxiriium levels of 
"pr oHuctTvTty Th fii re e~toTW e*y eafs, OsuaUy mo.re than] 
one staff "S" member i$ required fof realizing' Rill 
potential. RelationSymav include alumni and public 
relations and specialistsf Fund-raising persqhnel may 
include annual giving and deferred giving specialists. 
In terms of baqj^ -up personnel, tKemp^t in(!lspensable 
person should be . the Records and Research 
supervisor who is tne **R and D" department foe all 
prospect information. ' ' ' 

"A" - Anniml giving is the backbone of all 
development yoperations. Emphasis jn tKe 
nineteen-seventies will be on the special, large gift 
donor. These /may constitute 10 percent pf the, 
, college consm,uency. The mas3 solicitations will 
becoraa,moi^^nd more infrequent due Jo low dollar 
productivjt/ and increasing cost of mailing. /Greater 
funds will come from fewer spurgee challenging the 
Rapacity o£ the devel6pmpnt <)fficer and 
adriiini^ration alike: ' ^ ' i ' 

Capital funds for plant arfj^Telated needs 
al5p will comq from fewt resources not, repeat not, 
, , mss. solicitations. Sophisticated coHe'ges with 
/dvan^ed programs installed and established will 
^ undertake intensive programs among* their 
Q fi^iituents for public relations and prospect 
^|^(]]5earch - purposes. Here fund-raising, will be 



iriqdei^tal. Costs then will be rSlated to( public 

rela'llpiis, image buildinc or'sales requiremer 

'■'5'* / % - 

Capital funds wfll be related to **D" deferred gift 

pro|r4ms whereby the various techniques and devices 

f of postponed giving will be of maximuiji beneiit to 

the College and donor aliW for current rueeds as well* 

as endowment. * ^1 

/'Wfthal, the developincnt program .must,h|^Ve 
schedules "S" and goals **G". It is the Jnlman 
condition that peopljf just simply will not wpr^unless 
deadline^ of time and goal.pbjectives;<ue set and 
adhexb'a to, GreaJ plans and urgent ^mds falter and 
go urime^ because weak adminjstrators do not or 
cannot'set goals for them^elves^err Sthers. , 

The diagraimnatic fbj^ila sets forth alf the 
prerequisite factors, feaxures and techniques, fqr a 
,develi|pmejn pxOffam^ It does not" provide ^fo^ 
common sensie cfr e:)^ecutive judgment. It does not 
' providbjfor experience dt use of*counseJ. It doe^not 
provide for reason, /patience, pejrsistence, 
understanding. Iherq are special characteristics of the 
/heart p^nd- mind* which /must exist, in generous 
/ proportion ' j^ the hunian^ 

Jlie development^ j^€)gram is\a sales progranr 
whereby the CQllege makes it possible for peopl^^ToSo 
what^they would reaW like t^ do when they know 
Where,how, when anfl why. , * 

y^WthalLthe aboj^ having been jsafd, one quotation 
given over ,21 years ago is an appropriate, sunimary 
"Its author \i unbnownr Its validity is proven 

, s / • 

"Fuhd raUing is a series of disappoint- 
' 'mentss^inkled with a feW brilliant 
succes^s, most of which w^ere* * W 
une'ypco^cJ." . ^'^i^ 
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^*6m greatest pride and satisfdvtiufj comes from 
helping those whoni\ve serve find the success which 
they seek." ' ^ 



'FRANTZREB AND PRAr ASSOCIATES, INC., 
'provides managpiy^ntr ^g|^|iing, and developn)en|^ 
" , ^ couns^!-tiad^peciiifBS?rxi^^ Ujusitees, directors, zhh 
^f^offic^rk of^educ^tipnai,.h^iiith, «vic, and cultural 
"organiza'tb'ns.. and-.Ao business • and government 
• * agencies seeTdr^ gy^ dan^e a^id.assistance in leadership, 
Bijogram, evaluatfen, and training problems^. 

These service? include leadership identification and 
^ training, program design „and evaluation, studies and 
audits, oT managcj^ieiy .and^^evelopmcnt programs. 

^e*wo)iid be pl«pid to resjiond to a. request for 
further information. " . ' - ' 




ARTHUR C. FRANTZREB 
PRESIDENT 



Mr. Frgnlzreb pioneered new drniensioijs^ the 
role of management and resources counsel wheojie 
founded dus firm io 1961. He believed that .counsel" 
should offer creative options to trustees, directors, 
and officers as to requirements forjnternal planning, 
I utilizing and increasing the effectiveness of human^ 
resources, and planning increased fisc^ resources. 
Further, )ie beheved that the*successful experiences 
of {ht pas( must be heeded and apphed in guiding 
institutions anS 'organizations from where th*ey are to 
>yhere they wish to be. He beheved fhat planning and 
resource development programs should be designed 
for well qualified internal staff ^plementation, 
building in trained capability for continuity, rath^ 
than be staffed by outside professionaf personnel. 

Response to these concepts brought into beiijg 
. broad self help services to stimulate problem solving 
and program construction integrating managem«nt 
^requirements, program design, and internal personnel 
^ training.' • / 

Mr. Frantzreb was \raincd as a business cxecUtiv 
Butler University whe're he was graduated 
, cyher attendance at Purdue University. E^(fnenccd 
as an officer of Rutgers University, and cS^f&mider 
and senior officer of another counselling firm, 
/Frantzreb has served, as counsel to •over 250 
-^^^ Jucational, cultur^, health, civic, 'social, religious, 
h f^^ td business organizations. 



